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PREFACE 


[The new political movement in Italy called Fascism is not clearly 
understood outside of that country save by a very few careful a 
students of political philosophy and political tendencies. Fascism 
is not a mere party upheaval such as often takes place in any country 
where parliamentary institutions exist. It is, rather, a silent and 
bloodless revolution which rests upon a body of political principles 
and seeks to achieve a set of political ideals which, taken together, ; 
constitute a new aspect of political philosophy} The intelligent 
world everywhere has been waiting for some systematic and ordered 
exposition of the political philosophy of Fascism. Men have wished 
to know how Fascism differs from that form of democracy which 
has widely established itself in Western Europe and in North and 
South America, with parliamentary government as its mode of 
expression and action. They have wished to know what relation 
Fascism bears, either of similarity or of opposition, to the form of 
communistic class government which has developed in Russia. 
They have also wished to know whether Fascism is a product peculiar 
to Italy and limited in its application to Italian life and Italian 
conditions, or whether it claims universality and is to be preached 
and offered as an alternative to Communism on the one hand and 
to democratic Parliamentarianism on the other hand in lands which 
are now under either the communist or the parliamentary régime. 
On August 30, 1925, His Excellency Alfredo Rocco, Minister o 
Justice, delivered at Perugia an address which is the first authorita- 
tive answer to these inquiries. Signor Rocco, who is himself a 
jurist of eminence and Dean of the Faculty of Law of the University 
of Padua, is a member of Premier Mussolini’s present ministry. 
His address has the Premier’s warm approval. It may be accepted 
as an authoritative statement of the philosophy of Fascism and 
as such it invites and requires careful and dispassionate study. 
The translation has been made by Professor Bigongiari of Columbia 
University. 
A record of recent legislation in Italy, reprinted through the i 
courtesy of the Foreign Policy Association, and a general bibliog- 
raphy of publications on Italy since the World War appear at the 
end of this document. 
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NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER. ; 
New York, September 1, 1926. i 
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PREMIER MUSSOLINI’S ENDORSEMENT OF 
SIGNOR ROCCO’S SPEECH 


The following message was sent by Benito Mussolini, the Premier 


of Italy, to Signor Rocco after he had delivered his speech at Perugia. 


Dear Rocco, 


I have just read your magnificent address which I endorse 
throughout. You have presented in a masterful way the doc- 
trine of Fascism. For Fascism has a doctrine, or, if you will, 
a particular philosophy with regard to all the questions which 
beset the human mind today. All Italian Fascists should 
read your discourse and derive from it both the clear formula- 
tion of the basic principles of our program as well as the reasons 
why Fascism must be systematically, firmly, and rationally 
inflexible in its uncompromising attitude towards other parties. 
Thus and only thus can the word become flesh and the ideas 
be turned into deeds. 

Cordial greetings, 
MUSSOLINI. 


» 


1 






THE POLITICAL DOCTRINE OF FASCISM! 


By His ExcELLENcy ALFREDO Rocco 


FASCISM AS ACTION, AS FEELING, AND AS THOUGHT 


Much has been said, and is now being said for or against this com- 
plex political and social phenomenon which in the brief period of 
six years has taken complete hold of Italian life and, spreading be- 
yond the borders of the Kingdom, has made itself felt in varying 
degrees of intensity throughout the world. But people have been 
mych more eager to extol or to deplore than to understand—which 
is natural enough in a period of tumultuous fervor and of political 
passion. The time has not yet arrived for a dispassionate judgment. 
For even I, who noticed the very first manifestations of this great 
development, saw its significance from the start and participated 
directly in its first doings, carefully watching all its early uncertain 
and changing developments, even I do not feel competent to pass 
definite judgment. ] Fascism is so large a part of myself that it would 
be both arbitrary and absurd for me to try to dissociate my per- 
sonality from it, to submit it to impartial scrutiny in order to evalu- 
ate it coldly and accurately. What can be done, however, and it 
seldom is attempted, is to make inquiry into the phenomenon which 
shall not merely consider its fragmentary and adventitious aspects, 
but strive to get at its inner essence. The undertaking may not be 
easy, but it is necessary, and no occasion for attempting it is more 
suitable than the present one afforded me by my friends of Perugia. 
Suitable it is in time because, at the inauguration of a course of lectures 
and lessons principally intended to illustrate that old and glorious 
trend of the life and history of Italy which takes its name from the 
humble saint of Assisi, it seemed natural to connect it. with the 
greatest achievement of modern Italy, different in so many ways 
from the Franciscan movement, but united with it by the mighty 
common current of Italian History. It is suitable as well in place 
because at Perugia, which witnessed the growth of our religious ideas, 
of our political doctrines and of our legal science in the course of the 

1 Translated from the Italian. 
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most glorious centuries of our cultural history, the mind is properly 
disposed and almost oriented towards an investigation of this nature. 
First of all let us ask ourselves if there is a political doctrine of 
Fascism; if there is any ideal content in the Fascist state. For in 
order to link Fascism, both as concept and system, with the history 
of Italian thought and find therein a place for it, we must first show 
that it is thought; that it is a doctrine. Man rsons are not quite 
convinced that it is either the one or the other} and I am not refer- 
ring solely to those men, cultured or uncultured, as the case may be 
and very numerous everywhere, who can discern in this political 
innovation nothing except its local and personal aspects, and who 
know Fascism only as the particular manner of behavior of this or 
that well-known Fascist, of this or that group of a certain town; who 
therefore like or dislike the movement on the basis of their likes and 
dislikes for the individuals who represent it. Nor do I refer to those 
intelligent and cultivated persons, very intelligent indeed and very 
cultivated, who because of their direct or indirect allegiance to the 
parties that have been dispossessed by the advent of Fascism, have 
a natural cause of resentment against it and are therefore unable to 
see, in the blindness of hatred, anything good in it. I am referring 
rather to those—and there are many in our ranks too—who know 
Fascism as action and feeling but not yet as thought, who therefore 
have an intuition but no comprehension of it. 
~ It is true that Fascism is, above all, action and sentiment and that 
such it must continue to be. Were it otherwise, it could not keep 
up that immense driving force, that renovating power which it now 
possesses and would merely be the solitary meditation of a chosen 


few. Only because it is feeling and sentiment, only because it is the _ 


unconscious reawakening of our profound racial instinct, has it the 
force to stir the soul of the people, and to set free an irresistible cur- 
rent of national will. Only because it is action, and as such actualizes 
itself in a vast organization and in a huge movement, has it the con- 
ditions for determining the historical course of contemporary Italy. 

But Fascism is thought as well and it has a theory, which is an 
essential part of this historical phenomenon, and which is responsible 
in a great measure for the successes that have been achieved. To 
the existence of this ideal content of Fascism, to the truth of this 
Fascist logic we ascribe the fact that though we commit many errors 
of detail, we very seldom go astray on fundamentals, whereas all 
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the parties of the opposition, deprived as they are of an informing, 
animating principle, of a unique directing concept, do very often 
wage their war faultlessly in minor tactics, better trained as they are 
in parliamentary and journalistic manoeuvres, but they constantly 
break down on the important issues. Fascism, moreover, considered 
as action, is a typically Italian phenomenon and acquires a universal 
validity because of the existence of this coherent and organic doc- 
trine. The originality of Fascism is due in great part to the autonomy 
of its theoretical principles. For even when, in its external behavior 
and in its conclusions, it seems identical with other political creeds, 
in reality it possesses an inner originality due to the new spirit which 
animates it and to an entirely different theoretical approach. 









COMMON ORIGINS AND COMMON BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
POLITICAL DOCTRINES: FROM LIBERALISM TO SOCIALISM 


Modern political thought remained, until recently, both in Italy an 
outside of Italy under the absolute control of those doctrines which, 
proceeding from the Protestant Reformation and developed by the 
adepts of natural law in the XVII and XVIII centuries, were firmly 
grounded in the institutions and customs of the English, of the Ameri- 
can, and of the French Revolutions. Under different and sometimes 
clashing forms these doctrines have left a determining imprint upon 
all theories and actions both social and political, of the XIX and XX 
centuries down to the rise of Fascism. The common basis of all these 
doctrines, which stretch from Longuet, from Buchanan, and from | 
Althusen down to Karl Marx, to Wilson and to Lenin is a social and 
state concept which I shall call mechanical or atomistic. 

Society according to this concept is merely a sum total of individ-} , - 
uals, a plurality which breaks up intoits single components. There- 
foré the ends of a society, so considered, are nothing more than the 
ends of the individuals which compose it and for whose sake it exists. 

An atomistic view of this kind is also necessarily anti-historical, in- 
asmuch as it considers society in its spatial attributes and not in its 
temporal ones; and because it reduces social life to the existence of 
a single generation. Society becomes thus a sum of determined in- 
dividuals, viz., the generation living at a given moment. This doc- 
trine which I call atomistic and which appears to be anti-historical, 
reveals from under a concealing cloak a strongly materialistic nature. 
For in its endeavors to isolate the present from the past and the fu- 
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ture, it rejects the spiritual inheritance of ideas and sentiments which 
each generation receives from those preceding and hands down to 
the following generation thus destroying the unity and the spiritual 
life itself of human society. 

This common basis shows the close logical connection existing 

between all political doctrines; the substantial solidarity, which 
unites all the political movements, from Liberalism to Socialism, 
that until recently have dominated Europe. For these political 
schools differ from one another in their methods, but all agree as 
to the ends to be achieved. All of them consider the welfare and 
happiness of individuals to be the goal of society, itself considered 
as composed of individuals of the present generation. All of them 
see in society and in its juridical organization, the state, the mere 
instrument and means whereby individuals can attain their ends. 
They differ only in that the methods pursued for the attainment 
of these ends vary considerably one from the other. 
Thus the Liberals insist that the best manner to secure the welfare 
of the citizens as individuals is to interfere as little as possible with 
the free development of their activities and that therefore the 
essential task of the state is merely to coordinate these several 
liberties in such a way as to guarantee their coexistence. Kant, 
who was without doubt the most powerful and thorough philosopher 
of liberalism, said, ‘‘man, who is the end, cannot be assumed to 
have the value of an instrument.”” And again “justice, of which 
the state is the specific organ, is the condition whereby the freedom 
f each is conditioned upon the freedom of others, according to the 
eneral law of liberty.” 

Having thus defined the task of the state, Liberalism confines 
itself to the demand of certain guarantees which are to keep the 
state from overstepping its functions as general coordinator of liber- 
ties and from sacrificing the freedom of individuals more than is 
absolutely necessary for the accomplishment of its purpose. All 
* the efforts are therefore directed to see to it that the ruler, mandatory 

of all and entrusted with the realization, through and by liberty, 

of the harmonious happiness of everybody, should never be clothed 
with undue power. Hence the creation of a system of checks and 
limitations designed to keep the rulers within bounds; and among 
these, first and foremost, the principle of the division of powers, 
contrived as a means for weakening the state in its relation to the 
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individual, by making it impossible for the state ever to appear, 
in its dealings with citizens, in the full plenitude of sovereign powers; 
also the principle of the participation of citizens in the lawmaking ih 
power, as a means for securing, in behalf of the individual, a direct 
check on this, the strongest branch, and an indirect check on the 
entire government of the state. This system of checks and limita- 
tions, which goes by the name of constitutional government resulted 
in a moderate and measured liberalism. The checking power was 
exercised only by those citizens who were deemed worthy and 
capable, with the result that a small élite was made to represent 
legally the entire body politic for whose benefit this régime was 
instituted. 

It was evident, however, that this moderate system, being funda- 
mentally illogical and in contradiction with the very principles 
from which it proceeded, would soon become the object of serious 
criticism. For if the object of society and of the state is the welfare 
of individuals, severally considered, how is it possible to admit 
that this welfare can be secured by the individuals themselves 
only through the possibilities of such a liberal régime? The in- 
equalities brought about both by nature and by social organizations 
are so numerous and so serious, that, for the greater part, individuals 
abandoned to themselves not only would fail to attain happiness, 
but would also contribute to the perpetuation of their condition 
of misery and dejection. The state therefore cannot limit itself 
to the merely negative function of the defense of liberty. It must 
become active, in behalf of everybody, for the welfare of the people. 
It must intervene, when necessary, in order to improve the material, 
intellectual, and moral conditions of the masses; it must find work 
for the unemployed, instruct and educate the people, and care for 
health and hygiene. For if the purpose of society and of the state 
is the welfare of individuals; and if it is just that-these individuals 
themselves control the attainment of their ends, it becomes difficult 
to understand why Liberalism should not go the whole distance, 
why it should see fit to distinguish certain individuals from the 
rest of the mass, and why the functions of the people should be 
restricted to the exercise of a mere check. Therefore the state, if 
it exists for all, must be governed by all, and not by a small minority; 
if the state is for the people, sovereignty must reside in the people: 
if all individuals have the right to govern the state, liberty is no 
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longer sufficient; equality must be added: and if sovereignty is 
vested in the people, the people must wield all sovereignty and not 
merely a part of it. The power to check and curb the government 
is not sufficient.] The people must be the government. Thus, 
logically developed, Liberalism leads to Democracy, for Democracy 
contains the promises of Liberalism but oversteps its limitations 
in that it makes the action of the state positive, proclaims the equality 
of all citizens through the dogma of popular sovereignty. Democracy 
therefore necessarily implies a republican form of government even 
though at times, for reasons of expediency, it temporarily adjusts 
itself to a monarchical régime. 

Once started on this downward grade of logical deductions it 
was inevitable that this atomistic theory of state and society should 
pass on to a more advanced position. Great industrial developments 
and the existence of a huge mass of working men, as yet badly treated 
and in a condition of semi-servitude, pushed the labor problem 
violently to the fore. Social inequalities, possibly endurable in a 
régime of domestic industry, became intolerable after the industrial 
revolution. Hence a state of affairs which towards the middle of 
the last century appeared to be both cruel and threatening. It 
was therefore natural that the following question should be raised: 
“Tf the state is created for the welfare of its citizens, severally con- 
sidered, how can it tolerate an economic system which divides the 
population into a small minority of exploiters, the capitalists, on 
one side, and an immense multitude of exploited, the working people, 
on the other?”’ No! The state must again intervene and give rise 
to a different and less iniquitous economic organization, by abolish- 
ing private property, by assuming direct control of all production, 
and by organizing it in such a way that the products of labor be 
distributed solely among those who create them, viz., the working 
classes. Hence we find Socialism, with its new economic organiza- 
tion of society, abolishing private ownership of capital and of the 
instruments and means of production, socializing the product, sup- 
pressing the extra profit of capital, and turning over to the working 
class the entire output of the productive processes. It is evident 
that Socialism contains and surpasses Democracy in the same way 
that Democracy comprises and surpasses Liberalism, being a more 
advanced development of the same fundamental concept. Socialism 
in its turn generates the still more extreme doctrine of Bolshevism 
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which demands the violent suppression of the holders of capital, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, as means for a fairer economic 
organization of society and for the rescue of the laboring classes 
from capitalistic exploitation. 

Thus Liberalism, Democracy, and Socialism, appear to be, as they 
are in reality, not only the offspring of one and the same theory of 
government, but also logical derivations one of the other. Logically 
developed Liberalism leads to Democracy; the logical development 
of Democracy issues into Socialism. It is true that for many years, 
and with some justification, Socialism was looked upon as antithetical 
to Liberalism. But the antithesis is purely relative and breaks down 
as we approach the common origin and foundation of the two doc- 
trines, for we find that the opposition is one of method, not of pur- 
pose. The end is the same for both, viz., the welfare of the individ. 
ual members of society. ] The difference lies in the fact that Liberal- 
ism would be guided to its goal by liberty, whereas Socialism strives 
to attain it by the colleCfive organization of production. There is 
therefore no antithesis nor even a divergence as to the nature and 
scope of the state and the relation of individuals to society. There 
is only a difference of evaluation of the means for bringing about 
these ends and establishing these relations, which difference depends 
entirely on the different economic conditions which prevailed at the 
time when the various doctrines were formulated. Liberalism arose 
and began to thrive in the period of small industry; Socialism grew 
with the rise of industrialism and of world-wide capitalism. The 
dissension therefore between these two points of view, or the antithe- 
sis, if we wish so to call it, is limited to the economic field. | Socialism 
is at odds with Liberalism only on the question of the organization 
of production and of the division of wealth. In religious, intellectual, 
and moral matters it is liberal, as it is liberal and democratic in it 
politics] Even the anti-liberalism and anti-democracy of Bolshevism 
are in themselves purely contingent. For Bolshevism is opposed to 
Liberalism only in so far as the former is revolutionary, not in its 
socialistic aspect. For if the opposition of the Bolsheviki to liberal 
and democratic doctrines were to continue, as now seems more and 
more probable, the result might be a complete break between Bol- 
shevism and Socialism notwithstanding the fact that the ultimate 
aims of both are identical. 
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FASCISM AS AN INTEGRAL DOCTRINE OF SOCIALITY 
ANTITHETICAL TO THE ATOMISM OF LIBERAL, DEMOCRATIC, AND 
SOCIALISTIC THEORIES 


The true antithesis, not to this or that manifestation of the liberal- 


democratic-socialistic conception of the state but to the concept it- 


self, is to be found in the doctrine of Fascism. | For while the disagree- 
ment between Liberalism and Democracy, and between Liberalism 
and Socialism lies in a difference of method, as we have said, the rift 
between Socialism, Democracy, and Liberalism on one side and 
Fascism on the other is caused by a difference in concept. As a 
matter of fact, Fascism never raises the question of methods, using 
in its political praxis now liberal ways, now democratic means and 
at times even socialistic devices. This indifference to method often 
exposes Fascism to the charge of incoherence on the part of super- 
ficial observers, who do not see that what counts with us is the end 
and that therefore even when we employ the same means we act 
with a radically different spiritual attitude and strive for entirely 
different results. The Fascist concept then of the nation, of the 
scope of the state, and of the relations obtaining between society 
and its individual components, rejects entirely the doctrine which I 
said proceeded from the theories of natural law developed in the course 
of the XVI, XVII, and XVIII centuries and which form the basis of 
the liberal, democratic, and socialistic ideology. 

I shall not try here to expound this doctrine but shall limit myself 
to a brief résumé of its fundamental concepts. 


4» Man—the political animal—according to the definition of Aristotle, 


lives and must live in society. A human being outside the pale of 
society is an inconceivable thing—a non-man. Humankind in its 
entirety lives in social groups that are still, today, very numerous and 
diverse, varying in importance and organization from the tribes of 
Central Africa to the great Western Empires. These various socie- 
ties are fractions of the human species each one of them endowed with 
a unified organization. And as there is no unique organization of 
the human species, there is not ‘‘one” but there are “several” hu- 
man societies. Humanity therefore exists solely as a biological con- 
cept not as a social one. € 

Each society on the other hand exists in the unity of both its biolog- 
ical and its social contents. Socially considered it is a fraction of 
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the human species endowed with unity of organization for the attain- 
ment of the peculiar ends of the species. 

This definition brings out all the elements of the social phenomenon 
and pot merely those relating to the preservation and perpetuation 
of the species. For man is not solely matter; and the ends of the 
human species, far from being the materialistic ones we have in 
common with other animals, are, rather, and predominantly, the 
spiritual finalities which are peculiar to man and which every form 
of society strives to attain as well as its stage of social development 
allows. Thus the organization of every social group is more or less 
pervaded by the spiritual influxes of: unity of language, of culture, 
of religion, of tradition, of customs, and in general of feeling and of 
volition, which are as essential as the material elements: unity of eco- 
nomic interests, of living conditions, and of territory. The definition 
given above demonstrates another truth, which has been ignored by 
the political doctrines that for the last four centuries have been the 
foundations of political systems, viz., that the social concept has a 
biological aspect, because social groups are fractions of the human 
species, each one possessing a peculiar organization, a particular 
rank in the development of civilization with certain needs and 
appropriate ends, in short, a life which is really its own. If social 
groups are then fractions of the human species, they must possess 
the same fundamental traits of the human species, which means 
that they must be considered as a succession of generations and not 
as a collection of individuals. 
~ It is evident therefore that as the human species is not the total of ! 
the living human beings of the world, so the various social groups 
which compose it are not the sum of the several individuals which at 
a given moment belong to it, but rather the infinite series of the past, 
present, and future generations constituting it. €And as the ends of 
the human species are not those of the several individuals living at 
a certain moment, being occasionally in direct opposition to them, 
so the ends of the various social groups are not necessarily those of 
the individuals that belong to the groups but may even possibly be in 
conflict with such ends, as one sees clearly whenever the preservation 
and the development of the species demand the sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual, to wit, in times of war. 
~ Fascism replaces therefore the old atomistic and mechanical 
state theory which was at the basis of the liberal and democratic 
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doctrines with an organic and historic concept’ When I say organic 
I do not wish to convey the impression that I consider society as 
an organism after the manner of the so-called “organic theories of 
the state’’; but rather to indicate that the social groups as fractions 
of the species receive thereby a life and scope which transcend the 
scope and life of the individuals identifying themselves with the 
history and finalities of the uninterrupted series of generations. It 
is irrelevant in this connection to determine whether social groups, 
considered as fractions of the species, constitute organisms. The 
important thing is to ascertain that this organic concept of the 
state gives to society a continuous life over and beyond the existence 
of the several individuals. 

» The relations therefore between state and citizens are completely 
reversed by the Fascist doctrine. Instead of the liberal-democratic 
formula, “society for the individual,’’ we have, “individuals for 
society”’ with this difference however: that while the liberal doc- 
trines eliminated society, Fascism does not submerge the individual 
in the social group. It subordinates him, but does not eliminate 
him; the individual as a part of his generation ever remaining an 
element of society however transient and insignificant he may be. 
Moreover the development of individuals in each generation, when 
coordinated and harmonized, conditions the development and 
prosperity of the entire social unit. 

At this juncture the antithesis between the two theories must 
appear complete and absolute. Liberalism, Democracy, and Social- 
ism look upon social groups as aggregates of living individuals; for 
Fascism they are the recapitulating unity of the indefinite series of 
generations. For Liberalism, society has no purposes other than those 
of the members living at a given moment. For Fascism, society 
has historical and immanent ends of preservation, expansion, im- 
provement, quite distinct from those of the individuals which at a 
given moment compose it; so distinct in fact that they may even 
be in opposition. Hence the necessity, for which the older doc- 
trines make little allowance, of sacrifice, even up to the total immola- 
tion of individuals, in behalf of society; hence the true explanation 
of war, eternal law of mankind, interpreted by the liberal-democratic 
doctrines as a degenerate absurdity or as a maddened monstrosity. 

For Liberalism, society has no life distinct from the life of the 
individuals, or as the phrase goes: solvitur in singularitates. For 
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Fascism, the life of society overlaps the existence of individuals and 
projects itself into the succeeding generations through centuries 
and millennia. Individuals come into being, grow, and die, fol- 
lowed by others, unceasingly; social unity remains always identical 
to itself. For Liberalism, the individual is the end and society the 
means; nor is it conceivable that the individual, considered in the 
dignity of an ultimate finality, be lowered to mere instrumentality. 

— For Fascism, society is the end, individuals the means, and its whole 
life consists in using individuals as instruments for its social ends. 
The state therefore guards and protects the welfare and develop- 
ment of individuals not for their exclusive interest, but because of 
the identity of the needs of individuals with those of society as a 
whole. We can thus accept and explain institutions and practices, 
which like the death penalty, are condemned by Liberalism in the 
name of the preeminence of individualism. 

The fundamental problem of society in the old doctrines is the 
question of the rights of individuals. It may be the right to freedom 
as the Liberals would have it; or the right to the government of the 
commonwealth as the Democrats claim it, or the right to economic 
justice as the Socialists contend; but in every case it is the right of 
individuals, or groups of individuals (classes). Fascism on the other 
hand faces squarely the problem of the right of the state and of the 
duty of individuals. , Individual rights are only recognized in so 
far as they are implied in the rights of the state In this preeminence 
of duty we find the highest ethical value of Fascism. 


’ THE PROBLEMS OF LIBERTY, OF GOVERNMENT, AND OF 
SOCIAL JUSTICE IN THE POLITICAL DOCTRINE OF FASCISM 


~ This, however, does not mean that the problems raised by the 
other schools are ignored by Fascism. It means simply that it 
faces them and solves them differently, as, for example, the problem 
of liberty. 

There is a Liberal theory of freedom, and there is a Fascist concept 
of liberty. For we, too, maintain the necessity of safeguarding the 
conditions that make for the free development of the individual; 
we, too, believe that the oppression of individual personality can 
find no place in the modern state. We do not, however, accept 
a bill of rights which tends to make the individual superior to the 
state and to empower him to act in opposition to society. Our con- 
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cept of liberty is that the individual must be allowed to develop his 
personality in behalf of the state, for these ephemeral and infini- 
tesimal elements of the complex and permanent life of society de- 
termine by their normal growth the development of the state. But 
this individual growth must be normal. A huge and disproportionate 
development of the individual of classes, would prove as fatal to 
society as abnormal growths are to living organisms. Freedom 
therefore is due to the citizen and to classes on condition that they 
exercise it in the interest of society as a whole and within the limits 
set by social exigencies, liberty being, like any other individual 
right, a concession of the state.” What I say concerning civil liberties 
applies to economic freedom as well. Fascism does not look upon 
the doctrine of economic liberty as an absolute dogma* It does not 
refer economic problems to individual needs, to individual interest, 
to individual solutions. On the contrary it considers the economic 
development, and especially the production of wealth, as an emi- 
nently social concern, wealth being for society an essential element 
of power and prosperity. But Fascism maintains that in the ordinary 
run of events economic liberty serves the social purposes best; that 
it is profitable to entrust to individual initiative the task of economic 
development both as to production and as to distribution; that in 
the economic world individual ambition is the most effective means 
for obtaining the best social results with the least effort. Therefore, 
on the question also of economic liberty the Fascists differ funda- 
mentally from the Liberals; the latter see in liberty a principle, the 
Fascists accept it as a method.” By the Liberals, freedom is recog- 
nized in the interest of the citizens; the Fascists grant it in the 
interest of society. In other terms, Fascists make of the individual 
an economic instrument for the advancement of society, an instru- 
ment which they use so long as it functions and which they sub- 
ordinate when no longer serviceable.” In this guise Fascism solves 
the eternal problem of economic freedom and of state interference, 
considering both as mere methods which may or may not be em- 
ployed in accordance with the social needs of the moment. 

What I have said concerning political and economic Liberalism 
applies also to Democracy. The latter envisages fundamentally 
the problem of sovereignty; Fascism does also, but in an entirely 
different manner.” Democracy vests sovereignty in the people, that 
is to say, in the mass of human beings. Fascism discovers sovereignty 
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to be inherent in society when it is juridically organized as a state. 
Democracy therefore turns over the government of the state to the 
multitude of living men that they may use it to further their own 
interests; Fascism insists that the government be entrusted to men 
capable of rising above their own private interests and of realizing 
the aspirations of the social collectivity, considered in its unity and 
in its relation to the past and future. Fascism therefore not only 
rejects the dogma of popular sovereignty and substitutes for it that 
of state sovereignty, but it also proclaims that the great mass of 
citizens is not a suitable advocate of social interests for the reason 
that the capacity to ignore individual private interests in favor of 
the higher demands of society and of history is a very rare gift 
and the privilege of the chosen few. Natural intelligence and 
cultural preparation are of great service in such tasks. Still more 
valuable perhaps is the intuitiveness of rare great minds, their 
traditionalism and their inherited qualities. This must not however 
be construed to mean that the masses are not to be allowed to exer- 
cise any influence on the life of the state On the contrary, among 
peoples with a great history and with noble traditions, even the lowest 
elements of society possess an instinctive discernment of what is 
necessary for the welfare of the race, which in moments of great 
historical crises reveals itself to be almost infallible. It is therefore 
as wise to afford to this instinct the means of declaring itself as it is 
judicious to entrust the normal control of the commonwealth to a 
selected élite. 

» As for Socialism, the Fascist doctrine frankly recognizes that the 
problem raised by it as to the relations between capita! and labor 
is a very serious one, perhaps the central one of modern life. What 
Fascism does not countenance is the collectivistic solution proposed 
by the Socialists. The chief defect of the socialistic method has been 
clearly ,demonstrated by the experience of the last few years. It 
does not take into account human nature, it is therefore outside 
of reality, in that it will not recognize that the most powerful spring 
of human activities lies in individual self-interest and that therefore 
the elimination from the economic field of this interest results in | 
complete paralysis. The suppression of private ownership of capital | 
carries with it the suppression of capital itself, for capital is formed 
by savings and no one will want to save, but will rather consume all 
he makes if he knows he cannot keep and hand down to his heirs 
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the results of his labors. The dispersion of capital means the end 
of production since capital, no matter who owns it, is always an 
indispensable tool of production. Collective organization of pro- 
duction is followed therefore by the paralysis of production since, 
by eliminating from the productive mechanism the incentive of 
individual interest, the product becomes rarer and more costly. 
Socialism then, as experience has shown, leads to increase in con- 
sumption, to the dispersion of capital and therefore to poverty. 
Of what avail is it, then, to build a social machine which will more 
justly distribute wealth if this very wealth is destroyed by the 
construction of this machine? Socialism committed an irreparable 
error when it made of private property a matter of justice while in 
truth it is a problem of social utility. The recognition of individual 
property rights, then, is a part of the Fascist doctrine not because 
of its individual bearing but because of its social utility. < 

We must reject, therefore, the socialistic solution but we cannot 
allow the problem raised by the Socialists to remain unsolved, not 
only because justice demands a solution but also because the per- 
sistence of this problem in liberal and democratic régimes has been 
a menace to public order and to the authority of the state. Un- 
limited and unrestrained class self-defense, evinced by strikes and 
lockouts, by boycotts and sabotage, leads inevitably to anarchy. 
The Fascist doctrine, enacting justice among the classes in com- 
pliance with a fundamental necessity of modern life, does away with 
class self-defense, which, like individual self-defense in the days 
of barbarism, is a source of disorder and of civil war. 

Having reduced the problem to these terms, only one solution is 
possible, the realization of justice among the classes by and through 
the state. Centuries ago the state, as the specific organ of justice, 
abolished personal self-defense in individual controversies and 
substituted for it state justice. The time has now come when class 
self-defense also must be replaced by state justice. To facilitate 
the change Fascism has created its own syndicalism. The sup- 
pression of class self-defense does not mean the suppression of class 
defense which is an inalienable necessity of modern economic life. 
Class organization is a fact which cannot be ignored but it must be 
controlled, disciplined, and subordinated by the state. The syndi- 
cate, instead of being, as formerly, an organ of extra-legal defense, 
must be turned into an organ of legal defense which will become 
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judicial defense as soon as labor conflicts become a matter of judicial 
settlement. . Fascism therefore has transformed the syndicate, that 
old revolutionary instrument of syndicalistic socialists, into an 
instrument of legal defense of the classes both within and without 
the law courts. This solution may encounter obstacles in its de- 
velopment; the obstacles of malevolence, of suspicion of the untried, 
of erroneous calculation, etc., but it is destined to triumph even 
though it must advance through progressive stages. 


HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE DOCTRINE OF FASCISM 


I might carry this analysis farther but what I have already said 
is sufficient to show that the rise of a Fascist ideology already gives 
evidence of an upheaval in the intellectual field as powerful as the 
change that was brought about in the XVII and XVIII centuries 
by the rise and diffusion of those doctrines of ius naturale which go 
under the name of ‘“ Philosophy of the French Revolution.” The 
philosophy of the French Revolution formulated certain principles, 
the authority of which, unquestioned for a century and a half, seemec 
so final that they were given the attribute of immortality. Th. 
influence of these principles was so great that they determined the 
formation of a new culture, of a new civilization. Likewise the fervor 
of the ideas that go to make up the Fascist doctrine, now in its 
inception but destined to spread rapidly, will determine the course 
of a new culture and of a new conception of civil life. The deliverance 
of the individual from the state carried out in the XVIII century 
will be followed in the XX century by the rescue of the state from 
the individual. The period of authority, of social obligations, of 
“hierarchical” subordination will succeed the period of individ- 
ualism, of state feebleness, of insubordination. 

This innovating trend is not and cannot be a return to the Middle 
Ages. It is a common but an erroneous belief that the movement, 
started by the Reformation and heightened by the French Revolu- 
tion, was directed against mediaeval ideas and institutions. Rather 
than as a negation, this movement should be looked upon as the 
development and fulfillment of the doctrines and practices of the 
Middle Ages. Socially and politically considered the Middle Ages 
wrought disintegration and anarchy; they were characterized by the 
gradual weakening and ultimate extinction of the state, embodied in 
the Roman Empire, driven first to the East, then back to France, 
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thence to Germany, a shadow of its former self; they wéte marked by 
the steady advance of the forces of usurpation, destructive of the 
state and reciprocally obnoxious; they bore the imprints of a trium- 
phant particularism. Therefore the individualistic and anti-social 
movement of the XVII and XVIII centuries was not directed against 
the Middle Ages, but rather against the restoration of the state by 
great national monarchies. If this movement destroyed mediaeval 
institutions that had survived the Middle Ages and had been grafted 
upon the new states, it was in consequence of the struggle primarily 
waged against the state. The spirit of the movement was decidedly 
mediaeval. The novelty consisted in the social surroundings in 
which it operated and in its relation to new economic developments. 
The individualism of the feudal lords, the particularism of the cities 
and of the corporations had been replaced by the individualism and 
the particularism of the bourgeoisie and of the popular classes. 

The Fascist ideology cannot therefore look back to the Middle Ages, 
of which it is a complete negation. The Middle Ages spell disinte- 
gration; Fascism is nothing if not sociality. It is if anything the be- 
ginning of the end of the Middle Ages prolonged four centuries be- 
yond the end ordinarily set for them and revived by the social dem- 
ocratic anarchy of the past thirty years. If Fascism can be said 
to look back at all it is rather in the direction of ancient Rome whose 
social and political traditions at the distance of fifteen centuries are 
being revived by Fascist Italy. 

I am fully aware that the value of Fascism, as an intellectual move- 
ment, baffles the minds of many of its followers and supporters and is 
denied outright by its enemies. There is no malice in this denial, as 
I see it, but rather an incapacity to comprehend. The liberal-demo- 
cratic-socialistic ideology has so completely and for so long a time 
dominated Italian culture that in the minds of the majority of people 
trained by it, it has assumed the value of an absolute truth, almost 
the authority of a natural law. Every faculty of self-criticism is 
suppressed in the minds and this suppression entails an incapacity for 
understanding that time alone can change. It will be advisable there- 
fore to rely mainly upon the new generations and in general upon 
persons whose culture is not already fixed. This difficulty to compre- 
hend on the part of those who have been thoroughly grounded by a 
different preparation in the political and social sciences explains in 
part why Fascism has not been wholly successful with the intellectual 
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classes and with mature minds, and why on the other hand it has 
been very successful with young people, with women, in rural dis- 
tricts, and among men of action unencumbered by a fixed and set 
social and political education. Fascism moreover, as a cultural 
movement, is just now taking its first steps. As is the case with all 
great movements, action regularly outstrips | thought. It was thus 
at the time of the Protestant Reformation and of the individualistic 
reaction of the XVII and XVIII centuries. The English revolution 
occurred when the doctrines of natural law were coming into being 
and the theoretical development of the liberal and democratic theories 
followed the French Revolution. 

At this point it will not be very difficult to assign a fitting place in 
history to this great trend of thought which is called Fascism and 
which, in spite of the initial difficulties, already gives clear indication 
of the magnitude of its developments. 

The liberal-democratic speculation both in its origin and in the 
manner of its development appears to be essentially a non-Italian 
formation. Its connection with the Middle Ages already shows it 
to be foreign to the Latin mind, the mediaeval disintegration being 
the result of the triumph of Germanic individualism over the politi- 
cal mentality of the Romans. The barbarians, boring from within 
and hacking from without, pulled down the great political structure 
raised by Latin genius and put nothing in its place. Anarchy lasted 
eight centuries during which time only one institution survived and 
that a Roman one—the Catholic Church. But, as soon as the labori- 
ous process of -reconstruction was started with the constitution of 
the great national states backed by the Roman Church the Protestant 
Reformation set in followed by the individualistic currents of the 
XVII and XVIII centuries, and the process of disintegration was 
started anew. This anti-state tendency was the expression of the 
Germanic spirit and it therefore became predominant among the 
Germanic peoples and wherever Germanism had left a deep imprint 
even if afterward superficially covered by a veneer of Latin culture. 
It is true that Marsilius from Padua is an Italian writing for Ludwig 
the Bavarian, but the other writers who in the XIV century appear 
as forerunners of the liberal doctrines are not Italians: Occam and 
Wycliff are English; Oresme is French. Among the advocates of 
individualism in the XVI century who prepared the way for the 
triumph of the doctrines of natural law in the subsequent centuries, 
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Hotman and Languet are French, Buchanan is Scotch. Of the great 
authorities of natural law, Grotius and Spinosa are Dutch; Locke is 
English; l’Abbé de St. Pierre, Montesquieu, d’Argenson, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot and the encyclopaedists are French; Althusius, 
Pufendorf, Kant, Fichte are German. 
Italy took no part in the rise and development of the doctrines of 
naturallaw. Only in the XIX century did she evince a tardy interest 
in these doctrines, just as she tardily contributed to them at the close : 
iia of the XVIII century through the works of Beccaria and Filangeri. : 
i While therefore in other countries such as France, England, Ger- 
| many, and Holland, the general tradition in the social and political | 
. sciences worked in behalf of anti-state individualism, and therefore a 
i of liberal and democratic doctrines, Italy, on the other hand, clung 
to the powerful legacy of its past in virtue of which she proclaims the 
. i rights of the state, the preeminence of its authority, and the superior- 
ti ity of itsends. The very fact that the Italian political doctrine in the 
| Middle Ages linked itself with the great political writers of antiquity, 
' 
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Plato and Aristotle, who in a different manner but with an equal \ 
firmness advocated a strong state and the subordination of individ- 
H uals to it, is a sufficient index of the orientation of political philosophy 
if in Italy. We all know how thorough and crushing the authority of 
Aristotle was in the Middle Ages. But for Aristotle the spiritual 
cement of the state is ‘‘virtue’’ not absolute virtue but political virtue, 
{ which is social devotion. His state is made up solely of its citizens, 
; the citizens being either those who defend it with their arms or who 
govern it as magistrates. All others who provide it with the materials 
| and services it needs are not citizens. They become such only 
rt in the corrupt forms of certain democracies. Society is therefore 
divided into two classes, the free men or citizens who give their time 
to noble and virtuous occupations and who profess their subjection 
to the state, and the laborers and slaves who work for the maintenance | 
of the former. No man in this scheme is his own master. The slaves 
belong to the freemen, and the freemen belong to the state. , 
It was therefore natural that St. Thomas Aquinas the greatest 
political writer of the Middle Ages should emphasize the necessity 
of unity in the political field, the harm of plurality of rulers, the 
dangers and damaging effects of demagogy. The good of the state, | 


a, 


says St. Thomas Aquinas, is unity. And who can procure unity 
more fittingly than he who is himself one? Moreover the govern- 
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ment must follow, as far as possible, the course of nature and in 
nature power is always one. In the physical body only one organ 
is dominant—the heart; in the spirit only one faculty has sway— 
reason. Bees have one sole ruler; and the entire universe one sole 
sovereign—God. Experience shows that the countries, which are 
ruled by many, perish because of discord while those that are ruled 
over by one enjoy peace, justice, and plenty. The States which are 
not ruled by one are troubled by dissensions, and toil unceasingly. 
On the contrary the states which are ruled over by one king enjoy 
peace, thrive in justice and are gladdened by affluence.? The rule 
of the multitudes can not be sanctioned, for where the crowd rules 
it oppresses the rich as would a tyrant.* 

Italy in the Middle Ages presented a curious phenomenon: while 
in practice the authority of the state was being dissolved into a 
multiplicity of competing sovereignties, the theory of state unity 
and authority was kept alive in the minds of thinkers by the mem- 
ories of the Roman Imperial tradition. It was this memory that 
supported for centuries the fiction of the universal Roman Empire 
when in reality it existed no longer. Dante’s De Monarchia deduced 
the theory of this empire conceived as the unity of a strong state. 
‘Quod potest fieri per unum melius est per unum fieri quam plura,” 
he says in the XIV chapter of the first book, and further on, con- 
sidering the citizen as an instrument for the attainment of the 
ends of the state, he concludes that the individual must sacrifice 
himself for his country. ‘Si pars debet se exponere pro salute totius, 
cum homo siti pars quaedam civitatis . . . homo pro patria 
debet exponere se ipsum.” (lib. II. 8). 

The Roman tradition, which was one of practice but not of 
theories—for Rome constructed the most solid state known to history 
with extraordinary statesmanship but with hardly any political 
writings—influenced considerably the founder of modern political 
science, Nicolo Machiavelli, who was himself in truth not a creator 
of doctrines but a keen observer of human nature who derived from 
the study of history practical maxims of political import. He freed 
the science of politics from the formalism of the scholastics and 
brought it close to concrete reality. His writings, an inexhaustible 


3*‘civitates quae non reguntur ab uno dissensionibus laborant et absque pace fluctuant. 
E contrario civitates quae sub uno rege reguntur pace gaudent, iustitia florent et affluentia 
rerum laetantur.” (De reg. princ. I. c. 2). 

8‘‘ideo manifestum est, quod multitudo est sicut tyrannus, quare operationes multitudi- 
” hag a ergo non expedit multitudinem dominari.” (Comm. In Polit. L. III. 
ectio VIII). 
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mine of practical remarks and precious observations, reveal dominant 
in him the state idea, no longer abstract but in the full historical 
concreteness of the national unity of Italy. Machiavelli therefore 
is not only the greatest of modern political writers, he is also the 
{ greatest of our countrymen in full possession of a national Italian 
| consciousness. To liberate Italy, which was in his day “enslaved, 
torn and pillaged,” and to make her more powerful, he would use 
Lin any means, for to his mind the holiness of the end justified them 
completely. In this he was sharply rebuked by foreigners who were 
. 








not as hostile to his means as they were fearful of the end which 
he propounded. He advocated therefore the constitution of a strong 
Italian state, supported by the sacrifices and by the blood of the . 
citizens, not defended by mercenary troops; well-ordered internally, 
aggressive and bent on expansion. ‘‘Weak republics,’’ he said, 
“have no determination and can never reach a decision.’’ (Disc. 
I. ¢.38). ‘Weak states were ever dubious in choosing their course, 
and slow deliberations are always harmful.’”’ (Disc. I. c. 10). And 
again: “‘Whoso undertakes to govern a multitude either in a régime 
fi of liberty or in a monarchy, without previously making sure of those 
i who are hostile to the new order of things builds a short-lived state.”’ 
‘hy (Disc. I. c. 16). And further on ‘‘the dictatorial authority helped 
a and did not harm the Roman republic”’ (Disc. I. c. 34), and ‘ Kings 
i and republics lacking in national troops both for offense and de- ' 
! fense should be ashamed of their existence.’’ (Disc. I. c. 21). And 
again: “‘ Money not only does not protect you but rather it exposes 
you to plundering assaults. Nor can there be a more false opinion 
than that which says that money is the sinews of war. Not money 
» but good soldiers win battles.”’ (Disc. I. II. c. 10). “‘The country 
must be defended with ignominy or with glory and in either way it 
is nobly defended.” (Disc. III. c. 41). ‘And with dash and bold- 
ness people often capture what they never would have obtained by 
ordinary means.” (Disc. III. c. 44). Machiavelli was not only a 
great political authority, he taught the mastery of energy and will. . 
Fascism learns from him not only its doctrines but its action as well. 
Different from Machiavelli’s, in mental attitude, in cultural prep- 
aration, and in manner of presentation, G. B. Vico must yet be con- 
nected with the great Florentine from whom in a certain way he 
seems to proceed. In the heyday of “natural law’’ Vico is decidedly 
opposed to ius naturale and in his attacks against its advocates, 
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Grotius, Seldenus and Pufendorf, he systematically assails the 
abstract, rationalistic, and utilitarian principles of the XVIII cen- 
tury. As Montemayor justly says‘: ‘While the ‘natural jurists’, 
basing justice and state on utility and interest and grounding human 
certitude on reason, were striving to draft permanent codes and 
construct the perfect state, Vico strongly asserted the social nature 
of man, the ethical character of the juridical consciousness and its 
growth through the history of humanity rather than in sacred history. 
Vico therefore maintains that doctrines must begin with those 
subjects which take up and explain the entire course of civilization. 
Experience and not ratiocination, history and not reason must help 
human wisdom to understand the civil and political régimes which 
were the result not of reason or philosophy, but rather of common 
sense, or if you will of the social consciousness of man”’ and farther 
on (pages 373-374), ‘‘to Vico we owe the conception of history in 
its fullest sense as magistra vitae, the search after the humanity of 
history, the principle which makes the truth progress with time, 
the discovery of the political ‘course’ of nations. It is Vico who 
uttered the eulogy of the patrician ‘heroic hearts’ of the ‘patres 
patriae’ first founders of states, magnanimous defenders of the com- 
monwealth and wise counsellors of politics. To Vico we owe the 
criticism of democracies, the affirmation of their brief existence, of 
their rapid disintegration at the hands of factions and demagogues, 
of their lapse first into anarchy, then into monarchy, when their 
degradation does not make them a prey of foreign oppressors. Vico 
conceived of civil liberty as subjection to law, as just subordination 
of the private to the public interests, to the sway of the state. It 
was Vico who sketched modern society as a world of nations each 
one guarding its own imperium, fighting just and not inhuman wars. 
In Vico therefore we find the condemnation of pacifism, the assertion 
that right is actualized by bodily force, that without force, right is 
of no avail, and that therefore ‘qui ab iniuriis se tueri non potest 


> 


servus est. 
It is not difficult to discern the analogies between these affirma- 


tions and the fundamental views and the spirit of Fascism. Nor 
should we marvel at this similarity. Fascism, a strictly Italian 
phenomenon, has its roots in the Risorgimento and the Risorgimento 
was influenced undoubtedly by Vico. 


‘Rivista internazionale di filosofia del diritto V. 351. 
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It would be inexact to affirm that the philosophy of Vico dominated 
the Risorgimento. Too many elements of German, French, and Eng- 
lish civilizations had been added to our culture during the first half 
of the XIX century to make this possible, so much so that perhaps 
Vico might have remained unknown to the makers of Italian unity if 
another powerful mind from Southern Italy, Vincenzo Cuoco, had 
not taken it upon himself to expound the philosophy of Vico in those 
very days in which the intellectual preparation of the Risorgimento 
was being carried on. 

An adequate account of Cuoco’s doctrines would carry me too far. 
Montemayor, in the article quoted above, gives them considerable 
attention. He quotes among other things Cuoco’s arraignment of 
Democracy: ‘Italy has fared badly at the hand of Democracy which 
has withered to their roots the three sacred plants of liberty, unity, 
and independence. If we wish to see these trees flourish again let 
us protect them in the future from Democracy.” 

The influence of Cuoco, an exile at Milan, exerted through his 
writings, his newspaper articles, and Vichian propaganda, on the 
Italian patriots is universally recognized. Among the regular readers 
of his Giornale Jialiano we find Monti and Foscolo. Clippings of 
his articles were treasured by Mazzini and Manzoni, who often 
acted as his secretary, called him his “ master in politics, ’’® 

The influence of the Italian tradition summed up and handed down 
by Cuoco was felt by Mazzini whose interpretation of the function 
of the citizen as duty and mission is to be connected with Vico’s 
doctrine rather than with the philosophic and political doctrines of 
the French Revolution. 

“Training for social duty,” said Mazzini, “is essentially and logi- 
cally unitarian. Life for it is but a duty, a mission. The norm and 
and definition of such mission can only be found in a collective term 
superior to all the individuals of the country—in the people, in the 
nation. If there isa collective mission, a communion of duty. 
it can only be represented in the national unity.’"© And farther on: 
“The declaration of rights, which all constitutions insist in copying 
slavishly from the French, express only those of the period 
which considered the individual as the end and pointed out only one 
half of the problem” and again, ‘assume the existence of one of 
those crises that threaten the life of the nation, and demand the 


SMontemayor, Riv. Int. etc., p. 370. 
Sdella unita italiana. Scritti, Vol. III. 
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active sacrifice of allitssons . . . will you ask the citizens to 
face martyrdom in virtue of their rights? You have taught men that 
society was solely constituted to guarantee their rights and now you 
ask them to sacrifice one and all, to suffer and die for the safety of 
the ‘nation?’ ’7 

In Mazzini’s conception of the citizen as instrument for the attain- 
ment of the nation’s ends and therefore submissive to a higher mis- 
sion, to the duty of supreme sacrifice, we see the anticipation of 
one of the fundamental points of the Fascist doctrine. 

Unfortunately, the autonomy of the political thought of Italy, 
vigorously established in the works of Vico, nobly reclaimed by Vin- 
cenzo Cuoco, kept up during the struggles of the Risorgimento in 
spite of the many foreign influences of that period, seemed to exhaust 
itself immediately after the unification. Italian political thought 
which had been original in times of servitude, became enslaved in 
the days of freedom. 

A powerful innovating movement, issuing from the war and of 
which Fascism is the purest expression, was to restore Italian thought 
in the sphere of political doctrine to its own traditions which are 
the traditions of Rome. 

This task of intellectual liberation, now slowly being accomplished, 
is no less important than the political deliverance brought about by 
the Fascist Revolution. It is a great task which continues and inte- 
grates the Risorgimento; it is now bringing to an end, after the cessa- 
tion of our political servitude, the intellectual dependence of Italy. 

Thanks to it, Italy again speaks to the world and the world listens 
to Italy. It is a great task and a great deed and it demands great 
efforts. To carry it through, we must, each one of us, free ourselves 
of the dross of ideas and mental habits which two centuries of foreign 
intellectualistic tradition have heaped upon us; we must not only 
take on a new culture but create for ourselves a newsoul. We must 
methodically and patiently contribute something towards the organic 
and complete elaboration of our doctrine, at the same time support- 
ing it both at home and abroad with untiring devotion. We ask this 
effort of renovation and collaboration of all Fascists, as well as of all 
who feel themselves to be Italians. After the hour of sacrifice comes 
the hour of unyielding efforts. To our work, then, fellow country- 


men, for the glory of Italy! 
7] sistemi e la democrazia. Scritti, Vol. VII: ~G=+- 
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i RECENT LEGISLATION IN ITALY 


[Reprinted by permission of the Foreign Policy Association, from 

Information Service, Vol. I1, No. 7, June 7, 1926.] a 

The march on Rome in October, 1922, established Mussolini and 
the Fascist party in power. The series of measures recently proposed 
under Fascist auspices marks a new crisis in Italian politics and a 
further development of Fascist authority. Up to the end of 1925 
the Statuto Fundamentale del Regno granted by the King of Sardinia 

to his subjects in 1848 was still in essence the basis of the constitution . 

: of Italy. Changes, however, had been made—not by constitutional 

amendments but by ordinary process of legislation. By this process 

ey various modifications had been effected from time to time, but the 

| Hi recent laws, while less dramatic than the coup d’état of October, 





th 1922, constitute a whole program of legislation, and mean not only 
a an extension of Fascist principles but an abrogation of the constitu- 
tion and radical changes in the whole structure of the Italian state. 

Of these changes the most fundamental is the control of the entire | 
: productive life of the nation by the government, through the new 
rn Ministry of Corporations and an elaborate machinery of subsidiary 
j organizations. According to its supporters this new system, with its 
f substitution of a relationship of cooperation between labor and 
capital for one of antagonism, constitutes the achievement of a 
constructive and peaceful revolution in Italy and also furnishes a L 
significant contribution to political theory and practice in world ' 
i history. 

Although the program is not yet carried out completely, most of | 

it has been enacted and is being put into force. | 


LEGISLATION OF THE PAST MONTH 


The Cabinet Council on May 3, 1926, approved a measure in- 
stituting what is called the ‘‘ Ministry of Corporations” or in other 
words, the Ministry of Trade Unions. It is proposed to make this 
a department of state of first-rate importance. 

The new system was worked out in detail and then approved by 

* the Cabinet in somewhat modified form on May 18, 1926. Its main 
provisions may be summarized as follows: 
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Only Fascist organizations are recognized. All anti-Fascist unions 
are deprived of their powers. The present Fascist Confederation of 
Labor Unions is retained temporarily in order not to destroy its 
organization work. Membership in the new national associations 
will be restricted to Italians, male and female, over twenty-one years 
of age and “of good moral and political conduct from a national 
viewpoint.”” Non-Italians will not be permitted membership but 
will pay dues and profit by collective labor contracts. All Italian 
producers will belong to local syndicates, of which one will exist 
for each individual art, craft, trade and profession. Intellectual and 
manual laborers must belong to separate associations. Three great 
national confederations are formed, made up of workers, employers 
and professional people respectively. The workers’ and employers’ 
confederations each include associations for industry, agriculture, 
commerce, banking and transport. That of the professionals in- 
cludes associations for artists, artisans, and the various professions, 
medicine, law, journalism; but professors and teachers will be in- 
cluded in the special state associations. The government reserves 
the right to step in at any time for any purpose ‘‘for the protection 
of national interests.’’ 


THE FASCIST PROGRAM 


At least five main principles are involved in the Fascist program: 

1. Cooperation between labor and capital under state super- 
vision and with compulsory arbitration. 

2. Representation on the basis of occupation as well as of resi- 
dence. 

3. Extension of the control of the government over freedom 
of speech and of the press. 

4. Increase of the power of the central government over local 
government. 

5. In the central government, concentration of power in the 
hands of the Premier. 


The recent laws may be classified under the following subjects: 
1. Extension of the power of the Premier. 
a. Power of the Premier in relation to the King, ministers, 
and legislature. 
b. Legislation by decree. 
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2. Extension of the power of the central government. 
a. Over local government. 
i. Through the Podesta. 
ii. Through the Prefect. 
iii. In Rome. 
iv. Despite municipal suffrage. 
b. Over civil rights. 
i. Laws concerning secret societies. 
ii. Laws concerning the press. 
iii. Laws concerning Italian citizens abroad. 


3- Relation of the State to capital and labor. 


a. Cooperation between capital and labor under state 
supervision, and compulsory arbitration. 


b. Representation in the Senate on the basis of occupation. 


EXTENDED POWER OF THE PREMIER 


The following provisions defining the relations of the Premier to 
the King, the ministers and the legislature, are contained in the draft 
of the law presented by the commission on November 27, 1925, 
passed by the Chamber on November 28 and by the Senate on Decem- 
ber 19, 1925: 


Article I. The executive power is exercised by the King, through 
the medium of the Premier and the Ministers. 


Article II. The Premier is nominated and recalled by the King, 
and is responsible to the King for the general political direction of 
the Government. The decree for nomination of the Premier is con- 
firmed by him, and that recalling him, by his successor. The Minis- 
ters are nominated and recalled by the King on the proposal of the 
Premier. They are responsible to the King and the Premier for 
all acts and measures of their Ministers. The Under Secretaries are 
nominated and recalled by the King on the proposal of the Premier 
in agreement with the Ministers concerned. 


Article III. The Premier directs and coordinates the work of the 
Ministers, decides matters in which there is disagreement among 
them, calls meeting of the Council of Ministers and presides over 
them. 
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Article IV. The number of the Ministries, their formation and 
the work entrusted to them is established by royal decree on the 
proposal of the Premier. The Premier may be entrusted with the 
direction of one or more of the Ministries by royal decree, which may 
also delegate to an Under Secretary of State part of the attributes 
of a Minister. 

Article V. The Premier takes part in the council for the protection 
and care of the members of the royal family, exercising the functions 
of Crown Notary. The Premier is by right the Secretary of the Su- 
preme Order of Annunziata. 

Article VI. No question can be included in the agenda of the 
Senate or Chamber without the consent of the Premier. The Pre- 
mier has power to ask that any bill rejected by one of the two Houses 
be revoted at least three months after the first vote. In this case, 
vote by secret ballot takes place without further discussion. If, 
however, when the new vote is asked the Government introduces 
amendments into the bill, then the discussion is limited to these 
amendments, after which the vote takes place by secret ballot. The 
Premier also has the power to ask that a bill rejected by one of the 
two Houses be transmitted to the other, by which it is to be examined 
and voted upon. When a bill already approved by one of the two 
Chambers ‘is approved by the other but with amendments, it must 
be returned to the Chamber where it originated. Under such cir- 
cumstances the discussion and voting must be limited to the amend- 
ments. 

Article VII. The Premier, while in charge, ranks in public functions 
as the Head Knight of the Annunziata; he enjoys on the budget 
of the State a yearly honorarium for expenses and official purposes, 
the amount to be determined by royal decree. 

Article VIII. The Premier, in each case of absence or prevention 
from fulfilling his duties, designates another Minister to act as his 
substitute. 

Article IX. Whoever commits an act against the life, integrity, 
or liberty of the Premier is punished with imprisonment for a term 
of from ten to twenty years; if he succeeds in the attempt he is 
punished with life imprisonment. Whoever offends the Premier by 
word or act is punished with imprisonment for a term of from six to 
thirty months, and is fined from 500 to 3,000 lire. 
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HIS NEW POLITICAL STATUS 
The significance of the measure is fourfold: 


1. It gives to the Premier a definite and political status. 
Hitherto his position had not been fixed in constitutional prac- 
tice. 

2. It makes the Premier responsible solely to the King. 


3. It makes his continuance in office independent of an 
adverse vote of the Chamber. 


4. It emphasizes, especially by the last article, the outstand- 
ing importance of his position. He is no longer premier inter 
pares, but becomes a real head. 


It is to be noted further that by a royal decree the official title of 
the head of the government was changed from “President of the 
Council of Ministers” to ‘‘Prime Minister.’’ By the same decree 
Mussolini’s ad interim holding of the four portfolios of Foreign 
Affairs, War, Navy, and the Air was changed to a definite appoint- 
ment. 


, 


LEGISLATION BY DECREE 


Legislation by decree or ordinance is not new in Italy. According 
to the constitution which has been in force since the establishment of 
the present kingdom, the Executive may ‘“‘make decrees and regu- 
lations necessary for the execution of the laws without suspending 
their observance or granting exemption from them.’’ But under the 
Fascist régime it has been more extensively used than ever before 
under the name of decree laws. A law regulating these decree laws 
was passed by the Chamber on July 20, 1925 (by a vote of 250 to 
37) and by the Senate on December 14, 1925. The bill deals with 
the following points: 

1. Matters which may be included in such decree laws. 
2. Circumstances under which they may be used. 


3. The length of time for which they are operative. 


Supporters of the law claim that it regulates and limits what might 
have become an abuse. Opponents, on the other hand, assert that 
it only regularizes a dangerous encroachment of the executive power 
on the legislature. 
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EXTENDED POWER OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


There has been a distinct increase in the power of the central 
government so as to affect both local governments and the civil rights 
of individuals. 

The Podesta—The communes up to the beginning of 1926 were 
governed by communal councils and by mayors chosen by the com- 
munal councils from their own numbers. The powers of these local 
bodies were, however, not extensive. A bill substituting for elective 
offices in every commune of less than 5,000 inhabitants an executive 
(called a ‘‘ Podesta’) appointed by the central government was 
passed by the Chamber on November 27, 1925 and by the Senate 
on January 28, 1926. This bill includes the following provisions: 


1. The establishment of a Podesta may also be extended by 
royal decree to towns having a population larger than 5,000 in 
cases where the communal council has been dissolved twice 
within a period of two years. 

2. The combination of two or more contiguous communes 
whose combined population is less than 5,000 is permitted under 
a single Podesta. 


3. The term of the Podesta is five years and he is eligible 
for re-appointment. 


4. It is required that the Podesta possess educational quali- 
fications or, in place thereof, experience in municipal admin- 
istration, or that he shall have participated under certain con- 
ditions, in the war. 

5. The Podesta may be assisted, with the approval of the 
Prefect, by a small council of not less than six members to be 
nominated by the Prefect, a third directly and two-thirds on 
the designation of syndicates and other local associations. The 
functions of this body are purely consultative. But in cases 
where the Podesta has been established in a town of over 
5,000 on account of the dissolution of the council, no consul- 
tative body may be chosen. 


LOCAL AUTONOMY CURTAILED 


According to the figures of the last census this law applies to over 
7,000 of approximately 9,000 communes existing in Italy. A govern- 
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ment communiqué issued on October 8 gives the reason for the 
change as follows: 


“The new system will substitute for the electoral system, 
which has proved its incompetence, a competent organ of 
government above parties. 

“In small centres there is a lack of proper control of public 
opinion, which becomes impassioned not over programs and 
ideas but over personalities, so that if the public interests are 
to be saved from ruin there must be administration without 
personal animus and without heat. 

“The re-invigoration of the communal governmental or- 
ganism, therefore, can only be accomplished by the work of the 
State. The administration of public affairs requires high- 
grade competence and specific culture, and is incompatible 
with a legislative system which, not taking into account local 
conditions, is based on the erroneous presumption of admin- 
istrative capacity in citizens who scarcely know how to read 
and write. 

“This absurd presumption of general capacity in adminis- 
trative work must be abolished in the interest of the public 
good, and by our laws we must return to reason, logic and above 


all reality. 
OPPOSING VIEWS OF ITS DESIRABILITY 


“The institution of the Podesta, while it means the cessation 
of local bickerings on the basis of personalities, thus bringing 
immediate and tangible benefits, does not harm the substantial 
basis of local autonomy, since autonomy is not only a problem 
of organization but also a problem of the attributes and func- 
tions, as well as the integrity of the State.” 


It was argued against the bill on the other hand that it would 
remove an opportunity for civic education; that local government 
ought to be submitted to popular control; and that to distinguish 
between communes on the basis of size would mean the utter de- 


struction of equality. 


SUPERVISION OF PREFECTS OVER COMMUNES 


The Prefect—Until the present time the Prefects have received 
orders only from the Minister of the Interior, and their functions 
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have been purely political. The laws recently passed involve a 
considerable increase in their powers. The law establishing the 
Podesta, for example, gives them, as already indicated, a large meas- 
are of control over municipalities. Other regulations provide for 
the coordination of various local activities under their direction. 
Twelve categories of public service are enumerated whose directing 
officials must be regularly called upon by the Prefects for consultation 
and collaboration. This means that the Prefects are to undertake 
work formerly done under the direction of various Ministers, ex- 
cepting only the Departments of War, Navy, Aviation, and Justice. 


SPECIAL MUNICIPAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Rome—By a decree law approved by the Council of Ministers on 
October 8, 1925 and promulgated October 28, 1925, municipal self- 
government in Rome was supplanted by a city administration in the 
hands of government appointees. The main argument for this 
change was that the special position of Rome as the seat of the national 
government demanded a special form of administration. 

The law provides for the following officials: 

A governor, two vice-governors, ten rectors and an advisory coun- 
cil of eighty members. They are all appointed by royal decree. The 
powers of the government include those formerly exercised by the 
mayor, the alderman, and the municipal council. The ten rectors 
are experts, each charged with supervising, under the responsibility 
of the governor, a special department of administration. The mem- 
bers of the council are appointed on the nomination of various local 
cultural, educational, and industrial institutions. 

Woman Suffrage in Municipalities—The bill was passed by the 
Chamber on May 15, 1925 and by the Senate on November 18, 
1925. It applies only to the municipal franchise and as municipal 
elections in about 7,000 communes are suppressed by the bill estab- 
lishing the Podesta, its provisions are in large measure nullified. 

It gives the suffrage to women who have attained the age of twenty- 
five years and are within the following categories: 

1. Those decorated with medals for military valor or with 
war crosses of merit. 

2. Those decorated with medals for civil valor or merit in 
public sanitation or elementary instruction or for meritorious 
public service on the occasion of a public calamity. 
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3. Mothers of the war dead. 


4. Pensioned war widows. 
5. Those exercising the rights of guardianship or tutelage over 


children. 

6. Those having completed the elementary school courses 
prescribed by the State or those who are able to pass equivalent 
examinations. 

7. Those who pay annual taxes of not less than 40 lire and 
who are able to read and write. 

Women will be eligible to all communal offices except those of 
mayor, assessor or head of the Council. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Secret Societies—The bill was passed by the Chamber on May 19, 
1925 and by the Senate on November 20, 1925. It was promulgated 
on November 26, 1925. It brings secret societies under the control of 
the state and forbids government employees belonging to them. 

It provides that all associations, organizations and institutions 
established or operating in the kingdom and in the colonies are to 
be obliged to communicate to the police their charters, statutes and 
internal regulations, the list of their activities, and of their mem- 
bers, and all other information pertaining to their organization and 
activities whenever in the interest of order and security it is requested 
by the authorities. 

Violation of this law is punishable by imprisonment of not less 
than three months and by a fine of from 2,000 to 6,000 lire. The 
deliberate furnishing of false or incomplete information is punishable 
by imprisonment of not more than a year and by a fine of from 
5,000 to 30,000 lire. The offender is furthermore ineligible for office 
for five years. 

In all cases of failure to make a declaration or of making false or 
incomplete declaration, an association may be dissolved by order of 
the Prefect. 

All functionaries, employees, and agents of the State of every grade 
and order, both civil and military, are dismissed from their position 
or employment if they belong even as ordinary members to associa- 
tions, organizations, or institutions established either in the kingdom 
or outside of it which operate in part in secret or to which the mem- 
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bers are bound in secret. The same ruling applies to functionaries, 
employees, and agents of the provinces and communes, or of insti- 
tutions under the laws and tutelage of the State, the provinces or 
the communes. 

Functionaries, employees, civil and military agents, are required 
to declare whether they belong or have belonged even as ordinary 
members to associations, organizations or institutions of any kind, 
established or operating in the kingdom or outside of it—the declara- 
tion to be made, in the case of dependents of the State, to the Minis- 
ter, and in all other cases, to the Prefect of the province. 

Functionaries, employees and agents both civil and military who 
do not obey such request within two days of notification incur sus- 
pension of their salary for a period of not less than fifteen days and 
not more than three months. In éase of information deliberately 
false or incomplete, the penalty is suspension of salary for a period 
of not less than six months. 


A RETROACTIVE CHECK ON LIBERTY 


Although no specific mention of the order was made in the bill, it 
was directed mainly against Freemasonry. In the discussion of the 
bill in the Senate the majority of the speakers declared themselves 
in its favor, but a minority criticized it sharply as a violation of the 
fundamental rights of the Italian people. Several speakers who 
approved of the law in general found fault with the provision making 
it obligatory for all government employees to declare whether they 
had belonged to secret societies in the past. 


THE PREFECTS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The Press—For a year prior to June 1925 the Italian press was 
regulated largely by royal decrees. These decrees were embodied 
in a series of bills passed by the Senate on December 16 and pro- 
mulgated on December 31, 1925. 

They include the following provisions: 

1. Every newspaper and periodical must appoint a director 
who is responsible for the contents of the paper. 

2. In case the director is a Senator or Deputy, the respon- 
sible director must be one of the principal editors. 

3. The director or responsible editor must be registered as a 
professional journalist. 
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4. The director or responsible editor must obtain the sanction 
of the State’s attorney of the Court of Appeals in whose juris- 
diction the paper is published. 

5. The State’s attorney may deny or revoke sanction to those 
who have been twice condemned for offences connected with 
the press. 

6. The action of the State’s attorney in revoking sanction is 
to be accompanied by an explanation. In such cases appeal 
may be made first to the Minister of Justice and then to the 
Council of State. 

7. Therequest for sanction must be accompanied by a declara- 
tion containing a list of all the proprietors or—in case of an as- 
sociation—by a copy of its constitution and a list of its officers. 

8. The above declaration must be renewed yearly. 

g. Aregister of journalistsis to be kept at each Court of Ap- 
peals. No one may practice the profession of journalist whose 
name is not inscribed in such a register. 

10. Prefects are empowered to seize editions of newspapers 
which attack the Government in its foreign policy, or which 
injure the national credit at home or abroad, or which alarm 
the people without justification. 


The reason for excluding Senators and Deputies from the post of 
responsible director is that they cannot be arrested without the au- 
thorization of the Chamber to which they belong and therefore can 
only with difficulty be held accountable. 

It is argued in support of the measure that it is necessary for the 
safety and dignity of the State. On the other hand, it is contended 
that too great discretion is given to the Prefects, that the law lends 
itself to persecution on political grounds, and that no machinery is 
provided by which newspapers can obtain redress if unjustly 


suspended. 
CONDUCT OF EMIGRANT ITALIANS 


Italian Citizens Abroad—The bill was passed by the Chamber on 
November 28, 1925 and by the Senate on January 28, 1926. Its 
provisions are as follows: 


Citizenship is lost by a citizen who commits or takes part in 
the commission abroad of an act intended to disturb the public 
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order of the kingdom, or from which harm to Italian interests, 
the good name and prestige of Italy may accrue, even if that 
act be notacrime. The loss of citizenship is declared by royal 
decree on the suggestion of the Ministers of the Interior and 
Foreign Affairs, after‘'an inquiry conducted by a special com- 
mission composed of a Councillor of State, the Director-Gen- 
eral of Public Safety, a Director of the Foreign Office appointed 
by the Foreign Minister, and two judges of the Court of Appeals 
nominated by the Minister of Justice. Together with loss of 
citizenship, sequestration of property may be ordered, and in 
more grave cases its confiscation. The decree which orders 
the sequestration of property will also determine its duration 
as well as the destination of the income derived from such 
property. In the event of the owner of such property becom- 
ing a citizen of a foreign country at a later date, he loses the 
right to such property, whether it be confiscated or sequestrated. 
The loss of citizenship also implies loss of titles, salaries, or other 
dignities due to the former citizenship. The loss of citizenship 
declared according to the terms of this law does not in any 
way prejudice the status of the husband or wife or son of a 
former citizen. 


THE STATE, CAPITAL AND LABOR 


The most radical feature of the new legislation and that which has 
given rise to the most discussion is the bill dealing with the relation 
between capital and labor. 

The inter-relation of trade unions—syndicates as they are called 
in Italy—is not new. There have long been Catholic and Socialist 
unions and, with the growth of Fascism, Fascist trade unions also 
developed. In January, 1922, these Fascist unions were united and 
officially registered as ‘“‘La Confederazione Nazionale delle Cor- 
porazione Sindicali.”’ Their principles were set forth in the statutes 
of the confederation. These statites include the following provisions: 

Under the title of ‘‘ National Confederation of Corporations” an 
association is being formed throughout the territory under the rule 
of the Italian State to unite under the symbol of the Italian flag 
citizens of both sexes and every religious denomination and of all 
classes and all types of intellectual and manual labor. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 


The Confederation, maintaining that the re-arrangement of society 
on a trade union basis should be developed by representing all cate- 
gories and classes, establishing among them a network of relation- 
ships, both economic and juridical, for the purpose of determining 
and defining their respective social functions, declares that trade 
unionism is no longer the specific institutional feature belonging 
solely to the “labor” class, but, owing to the impulse originating 
from labor and passed on to all other classes, has become the insti- 
tutional feature of the entire population and, as such, is incorporated 
in and identified with the nation, as the supreme synthesis of the en- 
tire spiritual and material values of the race. 

The Confederation describes trade unionism as an expression of the 
needs of a society in which problems of production and cultivation 
hold the first place. It should submit all organized productive forces 
to the direction of science and expert knowledge. The interest or 
duty common to all categories and classes of people consists in labor 
and in intensive and progressive production, adjusted to the growth 
of national requirements; and in the fight against parasitism, waste 
of wealth, and extravagance on a large scale. 

The Confederation declares that the development of production 
presupposes and implies the growth of capital, to be invested con- 
tinually in new or more perfect forms of labor; a growth which ought 
not to be based on a curtailment of wages, so long as the latter are in 
accordance with industrial conditions and general cost of living. 

The Confederation declares that the increase of production and 
means of production imply not only the increase of the productive 
types, but at the same time the increase of the middle classes and 
an ever-growing diffusion of wealth and property; which also means 
that it will afford to the proletarian élite the possibility of acquiring 
and directly managing the instruments and materials of production 
and of rendering themselves indispensable both socially and 
technically. 


NO CLASS STRUGGLE 


The Confederation declares that all classes are necessary. Each 
corresponds to a function forming one of that series of tasks indis- 
pensable for the due organization of labor and of production. Classes 
become more numerous as social functions become more numerous 
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in an economic régime directed toward constantly increasing pro- 
ductivity. Thus progressive economic evolution can never lead to 
the abolition of classes, because that would. mean the retrogression 
or arrest of social functions in the field of labor. 

The Confederation declares that the dynamic law of civil history 
does not consist in the struggle between classes, which means war 
among social functions, and still less in collaboration of classes, which 
means confusion. It consists rather in a struggle on the basis of 
ability, which means the struggle of the masses of the lower classes 
who have become capable of fulfilling the tasks of the upper classes, 
against the upper-class masses who have lost the ability to fulfil the 
tasks of their own class. 

From the very beginning the Fascist unions have been supported 
by the Fascist government in the competition with their earlier 
rivals, the Catholic and Socialist unions. On October 2, 1925, they 
won a decisive victory in an agreement with the Confederation of 
Industry (said to represent almost all the Italian employers of labor) 
by which they received the sole right of recognition. The agreement 
runs as follows:! 


TERMS OF THE MUTUAL AGREEMENT 


1. The Italian Industrial Employers’ Federation recognizes 
the Confederation of Fascist Corporations and its affiliated or- 
ganizations as the sole representative of the workers. 

2. The Confederation of Fascist Corporations recognizes the 
Italian Industrial Employers’ Federation and its affiliated or- 
ganizations as the sole representative of the employers. 

3. All contractual relations between employers and workers 
must be established between organizations affiliated with the 
above Employers’ Federation and organizations affiliated with 
the Confederation of Fascist Corporations. 

4. Consequently workers’ councils are abolished and their 
functions transferred to the local trade union (sindicato locale) 
which will exercise them with the corresponding employers’ 
organization. 

5. Discussion of the general provisions relating thereto 
which are to be inserted in the shop regulations shall be taken 
up within ten days. 


IThis agreement with the protests and the text of the law is taken from the Monthly 
Labor Review, Vol. XXII, No. 3; March, 1926. 
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Against this agreement the executive committee of the General 
Confederation of Labor issued a protest which contains the following 


. passages: 
i The Italian employers are now endeavoring to paralyze the 
a freedom of trade unionism in Italy. The employers have con- 


4 cluded the Rome agreement according to which the General Con- 
federation of Industry and the Confederation of Fascist Cor- 
; porations mutually recognize one another as the sole repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers respectively. In point 
of fact such action is entirely unjustified, save by the egoism of 
the employers’ class and the monopolizing mania of the ruling 
party, which was brought to power in order to fight against the 
non-existent danger of an anarchic revolution. 

The General Confederation of Labor will continue to work, 
whatever may be the manoeuvres or measures put into force 
against it. The same will be the case with all the confederated 
organizations, and, when it is thought that our organizations 
have disappeared, they will be found once more in the factory, 
making the weight of their experience once more felt. They 
will continue to be the organizations which can best defend the 


i interests of the worker. 


is COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


Further provisions for the carrying out of this plan were presented 
on October 6, 1925 by the Fascist Grand Council. They may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. That for each art, craft, trade, or profession one Fascist 
trade union (syndicate), representing the interests of the workers, 

i and one corporation affiliated with the Confederation of In- 
i dustry, representing the interests of employers, be lawfully 
Fh recognized and be subjected to State supervision. Only syn- 
dicates or corporations are thus legally empowered to enter into 
collective labor contracts binding all the members of that par- 


a 


spot, a 


ticular art, craft, trade, or profession. 
i 2. That all labor disputes be solved by a juridical body ap- 
i pointed by the State and representing the interests of the 
Ha nation; therefore that labor magistrates be instituted; that all 
: i legally recognized syndicates or corporations have the privilege 
i of appeal to the labor magistrates, whose decision shall be con- 
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sidered binding for both sides; that labor magistrates be em- 

powered to enforce their decisions by force if necessary; that all 

grievances of State employees or workers in public utility ser- 
vices be submitted to labor magistrates. 

3. That once a labor magistrate has been appealed to, all 
strikes and lockouts are forbidden; that in any case lockouts 
or strikes in public utility services, strikes of State employees 
and political strikes be considered as crimes and be severely 
punished. 

REPRESENTATION OF CLASSES 

It was further proposed that in each province there should be 
instituted three provincial corporations, representing agriculture, 
industry and commerce, and the intellectual professions; and that 
each of these corporations should be composed of two parts, one rep- 
resenting the workers and the other the employers, and that they 
elect their representatives to sit on the local councils of the munici- 
palities and also representatives to parliament. Thus in the syn- 
dicates the various categories of labor alone are included, while in the 
corporations are included both labor and capital. 

These proposals were in part embodied in a bill introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies. With a few minor changes the bill was passed 
by the Chamber on December 11, 1925, and by the Senate on March 
11, 1926. The provisions of the law are as follows: 

Legal Recognition of Trade Unions—Organizations (associazioni 
sindicali) of employers, and of manual and intellectual workers may 
be legally recognized if they conform to certain conditions. In the 
case of employers’ organizations, voluntarily enrolled members must 
employ at least 10 per cent of the workers employed in the kind of 
establishments and in the territorial district for which the organiza- 
tion has been created. In the case of workers’ unions, the voluntarily 
enrolled members of the union must form at least 10 per cent of the 
kind of workers employed in the territorial district for which the 
union has been created. Recognition is further conditioned on the 
officers of such organizations giving guarantees of their ability, 
morality, and national loyalty. Furthermore, in order to be recog- 
nized, organizations must, in addition to defending the economic and 
social interests of their members, engage in welfare work and in educa- 
tional work of a moral and national nature for the benefit of their 
members. 
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Provided the above conditions are fulfilled, organizations of artists 
and of professional workers may also be legally recognized. Pro- 
fessional organizations already existing and recognized by law will 
continue to be governed by present legislation; but such legislation 
may be amended by royal decree with a view toward bringing it into 
harmony with the present law. For the same reason the constitution 
and by-laws of artists’ and of professional workers’ organizations 
recognized as legal persons prior to the enactment of the present law 
will also be subject to revision. 

The organizations contemplated in the present law may be either 
employers’ or workers’, or joint organizations. In the latter case, 
however, there must be special and separate representation for 
employers and for workers. If the organizations include several 
classes of workers, each of these classes must have special representa- 
tion, in addition to the common representative body for the whole 
organization. 

FORMAL RECOGNITION 

The recognition of an organization will be given by royal decree 
on the proposal of the competent Minister, in agreement with the 
Minister of the Interior, after the Council of State has been consulted. 
The constitution and by-laws of the organization will be approved by 
the same decree and must be published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale. 
They must show the precise object of the organization, the procedure 
adopted for the appointment of its representatives, and the condi- 
tions for admission of members—among which must be included 
political affiliation satisfactory from a national point of view. The 
constitution and by-laws may also provide for the organization of 
occupational schools and of institutes having as their object the 
increase and improvement of national production, culture, and art. 

The Single Union—Organizations recognized by law will be given 
a legal personality and shall legally represent all the employers, 
workers, artists, and professional workers belonging to the class 
for which they are constituted and within the district in which they 
operate. 

STRUCTURE OF RECOGNIZED ORGANIZATIONS 


Organizations recognized by law are entitled to require from all 
employers, workers, artists, and professional workers represented 
by them, whether or not they are members of the organization, an 
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annualcontribution not exceeding, in the caseof employers, one day’s 
wages for each worker in their employment; and in the case of work- 
ers, artists, and professional persons, one day’s earnings. At least 
10 per cent of the annual contributions collected by an organization 
must be set aside as a guaranty fund for the obligations assumed 
by the organization in the collective agreements concluded by it. 
The provisions of the act relating to the collection of municipal 
taxes are to be applied to the collection of these contributions. The 
contributions of the workers are collected by means of deductions 
from their wages and salaries. 

Only regularly enrolled members are entitled to take part in the 
activities of the organization and in the election or nomination of 
its representatives, and only recognized organizations may designate 
employers or workers as representatives to all councils, official bodies, 
or organizations in which such representation is provided for by laws 
and regulations. 

Organizations may be established as communal, district, provin- 
cial, regional, inter-regional, and national organizations. Federations 
of several organizations and confederations of several federations 
may also be recognized. Recognized federations and confederations 
are given disciplinary power over their affiliated organizations and 
their members. Only one organization or one federation or one con- 
federation may be recognized for each class of employers, workers, 
artists, or professional workers within the territorial limits assigned 
to it. If a national confederation for all classes of employers or 
workers in agriculture, industry, or commerce, or for all classes of 
artists or professional workers has been recognized, federations or 
organizations not affiliated with the confederation may not be 
recognized. 

In no case may an organization be recognized which, without 
governmental authorization, has any ties of discipline or dependence 
with any organization of an international character. 

Officers of Unions—Each organization must have a president or a 
secretary appointed or elected in accordance with its constitution 
and by-laws, who directs its work, represents it, and is responsible for 
its operation. His election or appointment does not become effective 
unless approved by the competent Minister by decree, and the ap- 
proval may be revoked at any time. The constitution and by-laws 
of the organization shall state what officer shall have the right to 
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discipline or expel members who are undesirable owing to their moral 
conduct or political views. The president or secretary shall be as- 
sisted by a management committee elected by the members. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Government Supervision—Communal, district, and provincial 
organizations are subject to the supervision of the Prefect and of the 
provincial administrative council in accordance with regulations to 
be issued later. Regional, inter-regional, and national organizations 
are subject to the supervision of the competent Minister. The com- 
petent Minister may dissolve the management committee of an or- 
ganization and concentrate all power in the hands of the president 
or secretary for a period not to exceed one year. In more serious cases 
he may entrust the administration of the organization to a commis- 
sioner. In the case of organizations affiliated with a federation or 
a confederation, the decree recognizing the federation or confedera- 
tion may also provide that the supervision of such organizations shall 
be exercised wholly or in part by the federation or the confederation. 

The recognition of an organization may be revoked, on proposal 
of the competent Minister, either for reasons of grave emergency or 
if the organization does not conform to the provisions of the present 


law. 
INVIOLABLE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Collective Agreements—Agreements concluded by recognized 
organizations are binding on all the employers, workers, artists, or 
professional workers of the class to which the agreement relates and 
which is represented by these organizations. This is true whether 
or not the employers, workers, artists, or professional workers are 
members of the organizations making the agreement. 

Unless collective agreements are concluded in writing and state 
the period they are to be in force, they are void. 

Joint organizations of employers and workers may, by agreement 
of the representatives of the parties concerned, draw up general rules 
relating to the conditions of labor in the establishments for which 
they are constituted. These rules shall be binding upon all the em- 
ployers and workers represented by such joint organizations. 

Copies of signed collective agreements or of general rules drawn 
up according to the foregoing provision must be deposited at the 
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Prefecture and published in the provincial official gazette in the case 
of communal, district, or provincial organizations; in the case of 
regional, inter-regional, or national organizations they must be de- 
posited at the Ministry of National Economy and published in the 
Gazetta Ufficiale. 

Employers and workers violating collective agreements to which 
they are subject are civilly liable to both the employers’ and the 
workers’ organizations which have concluded the agreement. 

Further regulations concerning the conclusion and effects of col- 
lective labor agreements will be issued by royal decree on proposal 
of the Minister of Justice. 


ORGANIZATIONS BEYOND THE PALE 


Prohibited Organizations—The provisions of the present law on 
legal recognition of trade organizations are not applicable to or- 
ganizations of employees of the State, provinces, communes, and 
public charitable institutions, concerning which special regulations 
will be issued. 

On pain of dismissal and other disciplinary punishment, the forma- 
tion of organizations of a trade-union character by officers and the 
rank and file of the royal army, navy, or air force, or other armed 
forces of the State, provinces, or communes, by magistrates in either 
judiciary or administrative service, or by officials or agents of the 
Ministries of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, and the Colonies, is 
prohibited. 

Existing Organizations—Organizations of employers, workers, 
artists, or professional workers which are now recognized by law 
may continue to exist as de facto associations, according to legislation 
already in force, and subject to the exceptions set out in the preced- 
ing paragraph. The provisions contained in the legislative decree 
of January 24, 1924,? are applicable to these organizations. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


Industrial Courts and Arbitration of Labor Disputes—All disputes 
on the subject of collective labor agreements, whether they relate 
to the enforcement of such agreements, or whether their object is 


*This decree provides for supervision by the provincial authorities, who may appoint 
commissioners for the administration of the property of such organizations, and may order 
their dissolution in the event of any abuse of public confidence, or if such organizations 
[aoe lh objects other than those connected with the economic or social interests of the 
wor e 
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to establish new conditions of labor, must be dealt with by the Courts 
of Appeal, sitting as industrial courts (magistrature del lavaro). 
Before rendering a decision, the president of the court shall attempt 
conciliation. Disputes of this kind may also be referred to arbitrators, 
under the provisions of Article 8, et seq., of the Code on Civil 
Procedure. 

In order that the Courts of Appeal may serve as industrial courts, 
a special division will be created in each of the sixteen Courts of Ap- 
peal. This division will be composed of three magistrates—a presi- 
dent of division and two judges of the Court of Appeals—and two 
experts in matters of production and labor, chosen by the first presi- 
dent from a special list to be drawn upin each appeal district, divided 
according to the various branches of industry and occupational 
classes. These lists are to be revised every two years. The first 
president will choose each year from the lists those persons in each 
group who will be called upon to act as expert advisers in disputes 
concerning the establishments which constitute the group. Persons 
directly or indirectly involved in a dispute may not be called upon 
to act as expert advisers with respect to that dispute. 


PROCEDURE IN INDUSTRIAL COURTS 


In deciding disputes relating to the enforcement of existing agree- 
ments, the court will base its judgment on the provisions of the law 
relating to the interpretation and execution of contracts. In cases 
relating to the formulation of new labor conditions, the court will 
render its decision according to equity,.weighing the interests of 
the employers against those of the workers, and in each case taking 
into account the higher interests of production. 

When new labor conditions are determined by the court, it must 
also determine for what period they shall be in force. The period 
shall as a rule be that established by custom under agreements volun- 
tarily concluded. 

The decision of the court shall be given after the State’s attorney 
has stated his conclusions. Decisions of the Courts of Appeal func- 
tioning as industrial courts may be appealed to the Court of Cassa- 
tion for reasons contained in Article 517 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. Special rules of procedure are to be laid down for these 
industrial courts to take the place of the ordinary rules of the Code 


of Civil Procedure. 
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SPECIAL POSITION OF UNRECOGNIZED ORGANIZATIONS 


Only organizations recognized by law are permitted to take pro- 
ceedings before the industrial courts in disputes relating to collective 
agreements and the decisions of the industrial courts are binding on 
all the employers and workers in the category and district concerned. 

In the case of joint organizations of employers and workers the 
proceedings are taken by the special representatives of employers 
and of workers respectively; but proceedings may be taken in such 
cases only if the joint representative body of the organization de- 
clares that it has endeavored, but without success, to settle the 
dispute amicably. 


NO STOPPAGE OF INDUSTRY 


Strikes and Lockouts—Strikes and lockouts are prohibited. Em- 
ployers who shut down their establishments without any justi- 
fiable reason and with the sole object of obtaining from their em- 
ployees modifications of labor agreements in force will be punished 
with fines of 10,000 lire. Similarly, any three or more salaried em- 
ployees or workers who, after previous agreement, abandon their 
work, or who work in such a manner as to disturb the continuity or 
regularity of the work in order to obtain modified labor contracts 
from their employers, are liable to fines of from 300 to 1,000 lire. 
The leaders, promoters, or organizers of such strikes or lockouts are 
punishable by imprisonment for a period of not less than one year 
and not more than two years, in addition to the fines provided above. 

Employees of the State and other public authorities and of public 
utilities are punishable for the same offenses by imprisonment for a 
period of from one to six months and by the loss for six months of the 
right to hold public office; and the leaders, promoters, or organizers 
of strikes are punishable by imprisonment for a period of from six 
months to one year, a fine of from 5,000 to 100,000 lire, and the loss 
for a period of not less than three years of the right to hold public 
office. 

Entrepreneurs of public utilities who shut down their establish- 
ments without justifiable reason are punishable by imprisonment for 
not less than six months nor more than one year and by a fine of 
from 5,000 to 100,000 lire, and by temporary loss of the right to hold 
public office. 

*The lira at par is equivalent to 19.3 cents; the rate of exchange varies, 
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Increased penalties are provided for cases in which a lockout or 
strike causes public danger or the death of one or more persons. 

Imprisonment for a period of from one to six months is also pre- 
scribed for employees of the State or other public authorities and for 
entrepreneurs and employees of public utilities who in the event of a 
lockout or strike fail to do all in their power to maintain continuous 
service or to bring about resumption of the services affected. 

Finally, if a stoppage of work on the part of employers, or a similar 
stoppage of work or sabotage on the part of the workers, is intended 
to influence the decisions of any State, provincial, or communal 
body, or of any public official, the leaders, promoters, or organizers 
of such action may be punished by imprisonment for not less than 
three nor more than seven years, and by a permanent loss of the 
right to hold public office, while other guilty parties may be punished 
by imprisonment for a period of from one to three years and tem- 
porary loss of the right to hold public office. 

Punishment by fines and imprisonment is also provided for cases 
in which employers or workers or officers of recognized organizations 
refuse to carry out decisions of the industrial courts; this without prej- 
udice to enforcement of such decisions in accordance with the com- 
mon law on civil liability. Officers of recognized organizations who 
are guilty of this offense will also be removed from office. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FASCIST LABOR LAWS 


Three main principles are involved in this legislation—exclusive 
recognition of certain organizations by the State; compulsory arbi- 
tration; and prohibition of strikes and lockouts. 

It is contended by the critics of the measure, that it is monopolistic 
in character and a serious limitation on freedom; while its supporters 
claim that itis the substitution of the principle of cooperation for 
that of competition and thus a step in the abolition of class struggle. 


PROPOSED REFORM OF SENATE 


The Senate, as it has long been constituted, is not an elective body. 
It is composed of: 
1. Princes of the royal house. 
2. An unlimited number of members appointed for life by the 
King on the nomination of the Premier from certain categories. 
a. Those who have filled certain high offices. 
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b. Those who have acquired fame in science, literature, art 
or other pursuits tending to the benefit of the nation. 
c. Those who pay a certain amount of taxes. 






It is now proposed, without displacing the present members, to 
, turn the Senate in part into an elective body, based on trade and pro- 
fessional affiliations and elected by the corporations. 
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